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FAusic in the Church. 
By W. H. Grapstong, Esq, M.P 
( Concluded from page 306 ). 


GAIN, I suppose there is no branch 
of music in which greater progress 
has been made than in that of 
organ-playing. And here I cannot 

paying a passing tribute 
of respect to one of the most 
distinguished oryanists of the last 
generation, Mr. George Cooper, 
to whom it has been my privilege 
to listen many times, and whose 
taste in extempore playing seemed to me no 
less admirable than his acknowledged skill in 
execution, Organ-playing is now a thing that 
ranks by iiseli, and is reckoned worthy the 
study of a life. I am proud to think how 
mafy men we can boast of who are masters 
of that most noble instrument. Yet even here 
there is, I think, a tendency to mix up and 
confound the use of it w.thin the church and 
without. Much of Bach’s noble organ music 
seems to le neglected by our organists— 
witness in particular those perfect works of his 
on chorale tiemes—and we have in lieu showy 
but far inf rior pieces by French and other 
composers, which are adopted simply because 
they are new and temporarily attractive. 
There must surely be a limit somewhere in 
the kind ot music that can be considered as 
a fittung attendant, whether before or after, of 
Divine servce. Yet I fear that this limit is 
not unfrequntly overstepped even by our 
foremost oiganists. It was not long ago that 
I heard of a most distinguished professor treat- 
ing the congregation in a Cathedral church to a 
portion of “Lohengrin.”! And in the opening 
voluntary, where the object should be above 
all things to calm and compose the mind for 
what is to follow, I sometimes hear music from 
the organ loit that reminds me more than 
anything else of a spirit going about seeking 
rest ana finding none! 

Then there 1s another point. In some Of 
our modern compositions it seems to me that 
the use of the organ is pushed too far, to the 
prejudice of the part assigned to the choir. 
The neglect ot purely vocal music may be 
partly due to the general use of the organ, for 
organists naturally like to make themselves 
heard. But it is not this of which I am now 
complaining, but I complain of itg being made 
to usurp the function of the choir. It is not 
without reason that it has been said that some 
of the church music now written might be 
better described as organ music with an 
accompaniment for the voices. Such a re- 








versal of the natural order of things is, I 
think, much to be deprecated ; for surely the 
proper office of the organ is to support, to 
brighten, to enhance, to embellish, but not 
to be made the chief factor in our public 
worship, 

I shall add nothing more on the subject of 
our Cathedral music, but I have yet one or 
two remarks to make as regards our parochial 
music before bringirig this paper to a Close. 

The organ, which is now almost universal 
throughout the country, is no doubt a vast 
improvemeat upon the old village orchestra, if 
such it could be called. Vet it has this draw- 
back that it induces choirs to trust more to 
its mechanical aid than to their own earnest 
purpose and cohesion. However valuable the 
addition of the organ, they ought to be able 
to rely on their own powers of sustaining the 
required harmony. In most parish churches 
the burden of the music rests too much with 
the organ; and when we consider what a high 
degree of skill is requisite for its proper hand- 
ling and how seldom this is forthooming, the 
mischief is, of course, aggravated. 

Then there is, I think, a constant tendency 
to exact more from country choirs than lies 
well within their capacity. Ambitious efforts 
are made with the result of failure, where, 
with more modest aims, there ought to be 
success. 

Lastly, sufficient attention is rarely given to 
the attainment of one of the grandest ends of 
church music, namely congregational hymn 
singing. For here is indeed am engine 
of marvellous power and subiimi'y. How 
catching, how inspiring, how full of enthu- 
siasm is it when all around irom hundreds of 
hearts and tongues is raised the hymn of 
thanksgiving. In all the range .of church 
music I doubt if there is anything so stirring 
as this; and yet, in nine churches of ten, 
how feeble are the eflorts to attain it! 

There ar¢e, however, it must be owned, 
‘certain difficulties in the way. Whatever may 
have been the faults of a former time as to 
hymn tunes, and they were doubtless many, 
yet I'am afraid that a larger number of voices 
were enlisted in singing the hymns the as or 
or forty years ago than is commonly the 
now. And one of the reasons of this I t 
to be that very abundance of riches to wh 
I have before referred, which the fertility nt 





modern invention has showered upon us. 
will not weary you by attempting to enumerate 
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the various collections that have appeared | tunes both German and English of a former 


within the last twenty years or thereabouts, | 


but suffice it to say that the number of tunes 
that have been produced within that period 
js something periectly bewildering to anyone 
who has endeavoured to make the most super- 
ficial examination of them. The consequence 
is a gteat number of rival hymnals in difierent 
churches, and an endless variety of tunes. 
One tune is superseded by another, and the 
whole system is in a state of constant change, 
which prevents the public mind from firmly 
laying hold of any particular series of tunes. 
Moreover, these new tunes are for the most 
part of difterent character to those to which | 

¢ were formerly accustomed. This is no 
pte partly due to the different stamp of 
hymn which, beginning with “ Jerusalem the 
golden,” has ‘been so largely introduced. The 
sower and weightier tunes, more akin to the 
German chorales, haye, to a large extent, 
given way to a more pliant and lively class of 
tune. Of many of these, by Dr. Dykes and 
others, I would speak with respect; but, asa 
class, I can hardly think they are an improve- 
ment on the finer old tunes, some of which I 
regard as altogether unapproachable ; nor do 
I believe them capable of yielding such grand 
results. Their attractiveness seems to lie 
almost wholly in their melody, while the 
harmony on which it is supported is frequently 
poor, finical, not readily suggesting itself to 
the ear, and not satisfactory to sing. That 
fine tunes are written I do not deny, and no 
doubt “Hymns Ancient and Modern” con- 


period current in the country, and also a 
number of tunes of the same stamp by 
Dr. Wesley himself. Some of these seem to 
me models of hymnody—simpie, melodious, 
expressive, and resting on boki and solid 
harmony. The tune “ Holsworthy” is one of 
these, ‘The European Psalmist,” however, is 
essentially a book for the s:ucdent rather than 
for practical use. 
[ipua-fune ( {four voices), “ Holsworthy.”] 

I shall now no longer tresjass on your 
attention, and have only to thank the choir 
for their kind attendance here to-night, and 
to thank you for listening with so much 
patience to these, I fear, very imperiect 
| CRoeenations. I end as I began by warning 
you that they can carry no weight as coming 
from me, but must be appraised by you accor- 
ding to their merits or otherwise as the case 
may be. I am conscious that I have 
advanced opinions and criticisms ireely, and, 
it may well be, rashly; but I have done so 
with no disposition to undervalue the energy, 
the industry, the ability of the present day. 
On the contrary, I have every confiience in 
the capacity of modern genius to carry on 
successfully the great and sacred cause of 
Church music ; but I think the best guaranice 
of that success is to preserve in our own day, 
so far as may be, the spirit of the past. And, 
| therefore, I have urged the retenuon, or rather 
the revival and adoption, ci a substantial 
portion of the music of the e ny period. 
While we bask in the glories of t e noon-day 











tains a good number of the best, both old and ; sup, let us not forget, but rather continually 
Dew, as its name implies; but it by no means | recall those paler but purer lights that ushered 
includes all that ought to be included. One }in the day. For 3 firmly believe that in the 


very remarkable co.lection is that entitled the | 
“European Psalmist,” compiled by the late 
Dt. Wesley, and containing almost all the best ' 


a 


| works of the old masters of Church music, we 
, possess treasures whose lusire no iivairy can 
injure, and no lapse of time obscure. 





Some Experiences. 


BY AN OLD TEACHER. 


N teaching “time,” or rather the signifi- 
cation of the time figutfes, there is always 
os ot iess trouble ; ior, somehow, pupils will 
mat apply the ordina:y “ work-a-day ”’ system 

of Teasatiing to its clucidation,' They over- 
shoe the mark entir ly, chiefly because they 
imagine there aie ludden paradoxes and 
proLicms about it that ‘‘every-day common 
dense” will not solve. I have even found 
this a0 among those “well-up” in mathematics, 
snd can only account for it as above. For 
7a who find the clear understanding of time 
“stutnbling-biock,” I tse, and always with 





ontes success, a number of silver coins— 


dollars, halfs, quarters, levys (twelve and one 
half cents), “fips” (six and one quarier cents), 
as they are styled, calling the iwo latter, 
however, “eighths” and “sixteenths.” I will 

at ‘once perceived, this nomenclature is 
the same as that used for the notes. | have 
a light black-board, which will ‘ic on a table, 
on which the staft is dr. wn without bars In 
the place of bars, I have splints of woud made 
to fit the steff. I proceed to use them some- 
what after this style; first having established 
the resemblance between a coilar rnd a whoe 
note, the fiity cent coin and a hall, and +o on, 
I mark Y% on the staff, and then cxplain that 
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each of these figures establish ‘wo things: the 
upper, how many notes and how many sounds 
there are to be in each measure; the lower, 
the size of the notes, and to what sized note 
we must count one. In this particular case, 
we have three notes and three counts in each 
measure, and they must be fourth notes, and 
that one must be counted to each fourth note. 
Now, this kind of time calls for three quarter 
notes, or for seventy-five cents, in each 
measure. ‘Three quarter dollars are placed on 
the staft, and a white bar stick placed after 
them. Here, now, we have seventy-five cents, 
or three quarter notes, just the amount the 
figures called for. Next I introduce.a half 
and quarter, and ask the pupil whether a 
bar must, or must not follow. A child will 
at once grasp the idea, for what is there in 
this world so readily understood as the 
“almighty dollar?” I then point out that 
both these measures are equal in value, 
although there are three pieces in one and but 
two in the other. Dotted notes are made 
clear by drawing a half-note on the staff, with 
its dot. “Now, you will remember I have 
taught you that the dot adds one half of the 
note’s value to itself. So, you see, right under 
the represented note, 1 place the half-dollar, 
and on the top of the half dollar a quarter 
dollar, which is the half of the note’s value 





added to itself.” Broken bars are elucidated 
by the same method, and the “tie” somewhat 
after this manner: A quarter dollar, or, as we 
have now named them, “a quarternote,” is 
placed in the first part of a measure. Now, 
the next note I wish to use is a whole note, 
where shall I place the bar stick? If I place 
it after the dollar, my measure has fifty cents 
too much; if before, fifty cents too little. 
Here is the way I overcome the puzzle. I 
place the bar after the quarter dollar, and the 
dollar on top of the bar, leaving half of its 
value on each side of the bar-line. This, you 
see, fills the first bar, and gives us two counts 
on the next measure. Having made this clear, 
1 next take two half dollars, which have holes 
drilled near the edge. The two I connect 
with curved wire, to illustrate the “tie.” Some 
lessons later, on the same plan, I explain the 
“triplet,” “sixtolet,” etc. This process must, 
of course, be carried on for other species of 
time, and with smaller sized notes, etc. All 
this may seem very tnvial, but it is really 
“object-teaching,” and somewhat on the 
“kindergarten” principle. ; 

li is a singular fact, but I have found it true, 
that pupils will learn a new piece of music, 


or an exercise, more quickly, if they have 
never seen it before—if it is really a mew piece 
Tiacy will also learn anything oufside| Return Card next lesson.” 


to them. 


of their instruction-book with more avidity and 
ease, although the instruction-book selections 
may be much the prettier. I have also found 
it more difficult to teach sheet-music which 
has been tossing about the pupil’s organ or 
piano, or has descended from an older sister 
or brother, than to take up a new composition, 
although that composition may not be so 
bright or interesting by half. This obser- 
vation may seem one unworthy of attention, 
vut,I am convinced that it is not, and espe- 
cially where you have to deal with a lazy or 
negligent pupil. It is principally by such 
simple things you get the better of apathy and 
sloth. I was years in finding out this fact, 
and when I did, I felt ashamed of myself for 
not having guessed it before. It is really a 
valuable fact to a teacher, and he can use it 
to his advantage where many other strategic 
points might fail. It takes an ordinary 
pupil about one term to grow tired of his 
“instructor,” and it is not wise to supply its 
place with sheet-music ; on the contrary it is 
exceedingly injudicious. To accomplish my 
end in this case, [ secured a number of old 
and unused railroad and insurance poster 
cards, and had them cut a little less than 
sheet-music size. On the upper edge I had 
printed, in bold type— 
** This Card is Loaned the Pupil as a REWARD 
for Diligent Practice.” 

This sentence was followed by my name, and 
a blank for a number. On these I pasted 
short, viz., bright and taking, music, which I 
collected from all quarters, out of musical 
magazines and “used up” instructors, I 
pirated very extensively on the Visiror, I 
must confess, As | get in the neighbourhood 
ten or twelve musical magazines, I had plenty 
to select from; for years I had been saving 
them. I selected just such as would be sure 
to please. About twenty of these were worn 
out in a year, but they are ersily replaced, 
and they do a world of good. I have named 
the collection my “Reward Library.” It is 
to be remembered that these cards are not all 
waltzes, marches, etc., but the most of them 
are either “exercise” or an e/ude proper. 

While on the subject of “cards,” let me 
refer to three more [| find usetul. Those 
who are so fortunate as to own a copy of 
“Mason’s Technics,” will find therein a copy 
of a serviceable “practice card.” It is used 
as a “men.” and guide to practice, and is the 
size of an ordinary business card, with what- 
ever printing the teacher muy desire, leaving, 
however, by far the greatest part blank, The 
one I use is printed so: “Practice Card. 
Practice that includes mistakes is worthless. 
Beneath this 
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heading are blank lines on which the teacher | (written on the last card in pencil), and the 
is to write the order for the next lesson, the | ‘eacher’s name, there is this notice: “ Pupils 


time to be uevoted to each part, and whatever 
other remarks are desired. I am obliged to 
use these for the more advanced pupils, and 
the forgetful ones all along the line, 

Another card is seven by three inches, and 
headed “Question Card.” ‘These cards I fill 
with plainly written musical questions, from 
the “a,b,c’s” of music upward, and they are 
given out one lesson to be returned the next 
with the written answers on a separate slip 
of paper. This is a most excellent way of 
impressing the theoretical part of the lesson 
upon a pupil’s mind. It is not in‘ended to 
take the place of oral teaching, but is designed 
to supplement it. It saves teachers much 
ume, 

Still another card is the “Lesson Ticket,” 
by which I keep track of the Lessons each 
scholar has received. There is a packet, 
numbered from one up to twenty, for every 
pupil, and when the lesson is concluded, | 
give out the numbered ticket which co:r.- 
sponds to the lesson in the term, and thus 
both teacher and pupil have a record whic 
it is impossibie to dispute. These tickets are 
three and one-half inches | y one inch in size, 
and beside the number, the scholar’s name 














must give at least one hour’s notice. of 
intended absence, or the full price of the 
lesson will be charged.” About this point, I 
know of more than one teacher in Boston, 
who charges half more if the scholar stays 
away than were he present, The reason for 
this is, that he feels Aés reputation and success 
is envangered by a scholar’s neglect. 

There is, of course, some.reason in this: 
but it is hardly justfiable, nor would it do 
anywhere but in a larze city, or with any but 
a super-excellent teacher. 

There is a diversity of opinion prevailing 
among teachers as to the propriety of charg- 
ing fuil price for sheet-music and bovks on 
which they have received a heavy discount; 
also in regard to those teachers who act as 
“druumers” for musical i: struments. To 
me, however, this seems hardly le,itimate, 
although there are many circumstances where 
it is perfectly justifiable. ‘There would bea 
great outcry were the teachers of public 
schools or college presidents to sell text-books 
or apparaus and pocket a discount, On 
the other hand, it is hardly just to the musi- 
cal dealer to undersell Ais rates.— Church's 
Alusical Visivor. 


Che Pioneers of ihe Singing Mobvement.—/ Continued from page 258.) 


WILHEM aND HUuLLau, 


HIS method, which has now been before | instructions both for the teacher and the pupil, 
the public ior something like haif a | and was supplemented by others contaiming 


ceutury, is so well-known that any extended 
notice is unnecessary. Probab.y most ot our 
readers are aware that the Commitiee oi 
Council on Education, desirous of spreading 
a knowledge of music among the people, 
made diligent search throughout the conti- 
nental cities for the best method of teaching 
to sing at sight; that they adopted the system 
o. M. Bocquillion Wilhem as used by him 
under the sancuon of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, Paris; and that they “confided to 
Mr. Huliah, in communication with their 
secre ary, the duty of adapting the method to 
the state of instruction in the elementary 
schoo.s of England, and ot introducing such 
improv.ments as mi;ht be sugest.d by his 
own taste and skill.” ‘Tie result of Mr. 
Hullah’s labours was “ Huliah’s Manual,” as 
i: was familiarly termed, or, according to the 
titie-paze, “Wuhem’s Method of Teaching 
Singing, adapted to English use, under the 
Superintendence of the Committee ot Council 
on Education, by John Hullab.” This work, 
which fills over 180 pages, comprises fui 





the mu ic only, and by various educational 
appiwnces in the siape of wall-sheets (music), 
diagrams, e.c. 

The works of the method give a very careful 
attention to the subject of éime, which is 
illustrated by copious exercises ; and probably 
the bitterest foe of the system will givé Mr. 
HulLah credit for this careiuliy graduated series 
of exercises which, so far as they go, are 
thorough aad complete. The mode o solmi- 
sation adopted is that termed the “fixed po” 
system—bDo invariably corresponding to the 
note C: the sol-fa syllables are, theiefore, 
synonymous with the siave-names, C, D, E, F, 
G, A, B, C, and were, im tact, intended to be 


us_d as a nomenclature ‘or the lines and spaces 


t tue stave, as well as for the purpose ot so/- 
faing. As a nomenclature t' ey, of course, serve 
ihe purpose equally well with the alphabetical 
names, but, the latter having becn employed 
in England from time immemorial, the change 
was probably found to be inexpedient or 
impossible. For the purpose of so/faing, and 
sol-jang im such a way that the syllabks 
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represent the key-relationship of the sounds | 


suny, the natural and obvious method 1s that 
which calls the key-note “ po”—the “ movable 
po” system as it is usually termed, or, as 
Lowell Mason used to put it, “that which 
imimovabiy fixes tae Do to the key-note.” 
however, any advantage whatever is derivab e 
from the “fixed po” system, “movable Do” 
pupils can secure the whole of it by singing 
their musc to the a:phabetical names, C, DV, 
E, etc. Possibly, when learning their notes 
this exercise may be of use both to them 
and to the teacher, but for the purpose of 
im printing upon the mind a know.edge of the 
tonaliy of the sounds, the movable bo mode 
is, trom our point of view, immensely the 
better, ‘Tiue, good teachers of the fixed po 
system recommend their pupils to ¢Azm& the 
tonality, but the movabie Do compels them 
to accompish this auaidly as well as mentally 
—a fact which most teac ers wiil consider an 
advantage. ‘The advocates oi the fixed bo 
object to the movable Do on account of a 
supposed difficulty of learning to sing thus in 
all keys ; strange to say, this is precisely our 
objecuon to the fixed po. In the fixed po 


method, during the first halt of his elementary 
course, the pupil is confined to the practice 
of music in the key of C; and as C is 
thus invariably bo, he is taught on the vo-for- 


the-key-note principle during this stage, and 
will go on easily enough. But directly he 
attempts to so/fa in other keys, sull calling 
C, “vo,” he is beset with a real difficulty, 
compared with which the work cf a L tter- 
note pupil when learning to dispense wich the 
sol-ja ils is a mere bagatelle; for the po 
having been fixed to C, and the music having 
been in the key of C only, this plan establishes 
tona ity, #¢, that relation between the so/-fa 
syliabies and the sounds of the scale by 
means of which the movable po pupil sings 
at sight in all keys, but which the disciple of 
the fixed po must now shake off, tur in 
proportion as he does not shake it off he is 
unabie to reac in other keys than tuat of C. 
This tact explains the reason wiy pupils of the 
fixed Do preter music in the key ot C. 

As the fixed po systems do not utilize in 
due degree the princip.e of fonadity, permitting 
teacher and pupil to lose sight of it altogether 
instead o1 forcing it upon their attention, 
Huilah’s method has in consequence suftered, 
perhaps more than any other, throush 
incompetent teaching. Under “Mr. Huilah 
and his assistants, and in the hands of a 
a musician “apt to teach” or a teacher who 
himself knew enough of the science, the 
method had justice done to it; but among 
the rank and file of preceptors, with the 
smattcring of musical knowledge obtained in 
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a course of twelve lessons only, the method 
fared badly indeed, and when it tell into the 
hands of an exponent who profession:lly or 
actually was neither a teacher nor a musician 
the result was calamitous. A, B. was an 
amateur-proiessional, z#¢ one who worked at 
a trade for a living and exed out his income 
Ly teaching and conducting music. He was 
the sole musical juminary in the small town 
where he resided, and having by some means 
or other become indoctrinated, he commenced 
to teach what purported to be the Wilhem- 
Hullah method, twelve lessons in which 
were offered to an unsuspecting public for 
the modest charge of three shillings and 
sixpence. A class was soon formed, the 
pupils were taught to beat time, to count 
“crotch, crotch,” to name the stave DO, RE, 
Mi, instead of C, D, E, and to so/-fa accord- 
in,ly. No printed books were forthcomiug, 
however, for the teacher having the “ pen of 
a ready wiiter” suppliei MS. copies of the 
exercises. At the commencement of the class 
these copies inc.uied about the first dozen 
or so of the exercses in the “manual,” the 
teacher undertaking .o provide the remainder 
as progress was made. Some progress was 
made, and one or two exercises were added, 
but notwithstanding the class had sung their 
music unl they knew it by heart, and then 
untul they were sick of it, the twellth lesson 
found them just where the first did—viz., 
practising the goose-step. Such was the 
manner in which the Wilhem-Hullah method 
was worked in the good town of » and 
litle Letter was the treatment it experienced 
in many other cases, the teacher simply using 
the method as a peg whercon to hang certa.n 
croichets of his own. Under such circum- 
stances no system could flourish, and it is 
little wonder that this method did not 
accomplish all that was expected of it: the 
wonder .s that it effected so much. 

The moral of the tale is this—in order to 
succeed with any method we must have good 
leaching. In our case, it is true, we run less 
risk from incompetent tutors, for our books 
are so closely identified with the method 
employed, and so unusable upon any other 
principle than the “movable po,” that a 
teacher essaying to employ it on another 
system would very quickly Jay down the book 
ia disgust; and if only the movable po is 
used persistently, the association established 
in the pupi’s mind between so/fa syllables 
and musical sounds will prevent absolute and 
total tatlure, tor the magic power ot so/-faing 
by the key-note will do its work even in the 
worst cases. But even heie, teaching 1s all 
in all, and will make or mar the method. 


Happily we h.ve not had much to complain ot 
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in this respect hitherto, and haply we may not 
have much to complain of in future; but 
teachers w.il keep the fact continually wm 


mind, and endeavour to qualify themselves | 


for the work they undertske. working ‘tne 


method faithtully and honestly, and turnsoy, | 
out pupils who. are a credit to them ard to) 


us. . 

Within these few years Mr. Hullah iniiasod 
the practice of so/fuing in the “fixed no” 
with inflected syiables, wherein the vowe! of 
each syllable is altered in accordance wi") its 
position in the key. ‘This is a step or tro in 
the direction of giving key reiationsiup and | 
tonai ty their due promisence in teaching, an‘ | 
so far the innovation is commendable: but 
the movable bo appears to us to accomplish 
more with infinitely less labour to the pupil. 
It is not our province, however, to find fault 
with the arrangement, and all we shall say on 
the subject is, that it the fixed po, with or 
without inflected syllables, can be shown to le 
superior to*the movable po, then we shall 
without a single sigh cons gn Lxtler-note to 
oblivion, and nail up our bu hard end fast, 
“firm and strong,” “solid and dec.ded,” to- 
morrow. 

Ot the two musicians whose names have 
been identified with the “ Manual,” one dic 
not live to enjoy the tame and emolument 
which resuited trom the imtroduction of the 
meihod inio England: the tollowin: notice 
oi M. Wiihem’s death is to be found in the 
Atherzeum of May 7th, 1842 :— 

‘The obituary of the past fortnight is also marked 
by the name of M. Bocquillion-Wilhem, which has | 
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PPRRESPPH PENSE: 
VOICE REGISTERS. 
To the Editor of the ** Quaver.” 


PeaR Sir,—As a Voiee Tiamer 1 am alway 
mech interested in all that relates to Vocal Music, 
weoretically as well as practically, and as you invite 
“concise” and **impartial” correspondence, kindly 
alow me a line or two in 7Ae Quaver for a question, 

Do you believe that m the Human Voice there are 
“registers” and ‘‘breaks”’—meaning by registers, ‘‘a | 
succession of tones produced by different actions of the 
vocal cords,” and by ‘* break,” the point at which one 
action ends and the other begins ? 

Mr. Curwen’s books and others are full of information 
regarding “registers,” ‘*‘ breaks,” ‘‘optional tones,” 
etc., but so far as | know, I find nothing in the action 
of my own voice or in tiose I train to jus ify the use of | 
such mysterious vocal nomenciature. 

My own voice being strictly a 7’ nore Lepgiero may 
account for my want of understanding the subject, and 
1 shall only be too glac to be rightly mformed. 
Praciically, however, 1 think, all such names may b 
beneicially dispensed with. ‘lhe contusion and chagrin | 
1 have noticed on the face of some Tonic So.-iais:. in 
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recently become so familiar to our lovers of music 
and our friends of Art in Education. The early 
cays of this good m an’s life were obscurely passed 
in strugyle and diffeulty; and it was not ull his 
|imtimacy with M. Beranger enabled the latter to 
' present him to M, Deyerando, that he gained a hear- 
ing for the plans which have since spread so widely, 
and, we trust, rooted so deeply, here as well as in 
| France. The latter period of his lile, again, was 
| darkened by a severe domestic calamity in the sui- 
cide of his son. At his obsequies, the church of 
St. Sulpice was crowded, and his pupils combined in 
executing a requiem, His old friend the C.ansonnier 
was one of the pall-bearers, and M. le Chevauer 
Nenkemm presided over the music. He is buried in 
Pere Ja Chaise.” 

Mr. (now Dr.) Hullah, in addition to his 
otver professional cuties, fills the post of 
Government Inspect: r of Music, officiates as 
Examiner at the musical examinations of the 
Society of Arts, etc. It is weli-known that 
Dr. Hullah wholly disapproves of the movable 
bo methods irom the highest to the lowest; 
our objections to the fixed bo are sufficiently 
manifested by the exis.ence of this journal ; 
these facts need not, however, prevent us from 
according to Dr. Hullah a due meed of 
thanks for the educational work effected in 
years past, which work has, unquestionably, 


| 
| 


, produced results affecting the teaching of the 


present. The fact is apt to be overiooked 
that the early workers are entitled to as much 
credit as those who labour later on, a.though 
all the praise may appear to belong to the 
latter, for the former prepared the soil and 
sowed seeds which germinated in later years, 
and the upturning ot the first clod 1s just as 


necessary and as twankworthy as the gathering 
of the last sheaf. 


their atrempt to explain or find out their “upper thick ” 
or ‘lower thin” revi. er. has ever been to me a source 
of amusement, but not edification, And the reason is 
that Laiways say, ‘*G ven six degrees to be the strength 
of one’s breathing power on any easy note of the voice, 
tial force should haruly ever be exerted by the 

He should begin by practising about two 
or three degiees of his breathing power on every note 
he can proauce, with equal force and quality upwards 
and downwards. Afverwards increase the power to 
about three-fourths or seven-eighths but never more. 
By practice and continual observation he will acquire 


| the habit of iiterally guaging his normal power on every 


note of the voice. My own habit both in vocal 
exercises and in songs is to sing them fp first, then f, 
then med.um, and lastly /, uniformly throughout. 
have never yet obseryed any action 1 could call a 
** break,” nor any gua.ity | could call a “‘register,” 
excepting one choose to call the different degrees of 
voice force by such a name. 

J shall be glad to discnss the subject in 7he Quaver, 
also Just Intonation (in which I am a thorough 
eliever) should you favour me with a reply, 

1 am, 
Yours respectfully 
ENQUIRER. 


At present we ourselves are waiting further 
light upon these very matters, lignt which 
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we look to the future discoveries of the | 
physiologists to supply. N_ iwiihsianding the | 
revelaticns of the laiyngoscope, the n.usical | 
world does not yet possess ali the i.formation 

requisite to decide mary points ; consequentiy 

theories as to the mechanism of the voice are 

many and diverse. 

The term register usually signifies the whole 
range of notes possessed by any given voice, 
soprano, alto, tenor, bass, etc., and is also 
used to denote the whole row of organ 
pipes which compose a given “stop.” ‘The 
difierent qualities of the same voice are 
usually spoken of as a 7oice—ialsetto voic:, 
head voice, chest voice, eic.; Tonic Soi-ia, 
however, uses the term regés/er { r this purpose 
also. But whether fadsetio voice or thin 
register be the better nomenclature, we 
certainly consider that ihe thing signified is 
the result of an action of the vocal organs 
difterent from that which produces the chest 
voue. This fact can be easily proved—put 
the finger on the larynx (Adam’s appie) and 
on singing the scae it wil be founa that 
the larynx rises as the voice ascends, and 7Ze 
versa, remaining stationary for the repetiuon 
ol a note ; but on changing trom the cH st voice 
to the fa/setto, still keeping the same note, the 
larynx fadés at the instant when the change 
is effected, showing that some al eration in the 
position of the organs has taken piace, and 
consequently a different mode of producing the 
sounds is employed. ‘Ivus much is prevy 
generally admitted: but difiererces of opinion 
have existed, and still exist, as to the precise 
nature of the aiteration efi:cted. Modern 
physiologists propose several cillerent theories : 
one of these supposes that the voca: cord. (the 
sound-producers), instead of vibrating through- 
out ther whole length, whrate m nodes or 
portions, as a string does when a “ barmonic” 
is sounded—tor example, if a violin string is 
touched lightiy in the middle at the instant 
when it is bowed or pulled, the mi.dile ot the 
string remains at rest, and each halt vibrutes 
by uself, producing a sound an octave higher. 
Another theory teaches that the vocal cords 
vibrate through only a portion of their len.th, 
the remaining portion being “stopped” 
(analogous to the shoriening of a violin string 
by stopping it with the fin-er), giving a higher 
pitch with the same tension, . 

Of these two theories, the last seems the 
Jess Complex and the more likely, but neither 
appears to us to meet aii ihe iacis of the 
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those of a female. It is a fair supposition that 
the sumnilarity in quality is: caused by similarity 
in the conditioas under which the vocal 
organs act; but nobody supposes that the 
vocal cords oi a soprano or alto vibrate either 
parually or in nodes, how then are we to 
account for the similariiy, if we accept either 
of the theories respecting the falsetto? This 
question answered, we have other “ hecklers” 
waiting the attention of the physiologist when 
he is at leisure: therelore, we can only con- 
sider the theories as possible, or even likely, 
but must look tor further light to confirm them 
if true. 

Granting that there is a change in the mode 
ot action of the vocal organs, the terms 
“break” and “optional” tones (which latter 
is probably of Tonic Sol-fa origin) are good 
and useiul enough, and .the things signified 
deserve to have a name to go by. As regards 
the relative merits of the terms Aead voice and 
upper thick register, we shall not express’ any 
opinion: the tormer served the purpose in 
umes goue by, and does so sull, but Tonic 
Sol-ia chooses to adopt a different nomen- 
clature, probably because the head voice 1s 
not the peculiar production of the head any 
more than the chest voice is that of the chest. 
Uur whole language is, however, filed with 
misnomers, and anybody who will attempt a 
relormation in this respect has an arduous 
duty be ore him: tor example, the iron tabie 
on which our printer imposes these pages 
he culis a “stone,” because tormerly a stone 
tabie was used; here in London it is cu-tomary 
.o describe a g salier as a “chandelier,” and 
those who wish 10 be precise say a “gus 
Chanuelier,’ whic being interpreted means a 
gas candlestick (candiestick itseif not being 
iaultiess); and even the astronomer royal tells 
us that the sun rises at Greenwich at a certain 
hour, when he knows quite well that the sun 
never was near Greenwich in its life, and 
neither rises nor sets. For our part, we 
should like to reduce the number of musical 
terms as much as possible, and rather than 
mulupy them preter to use the generally 
received naines 

Our correspon ient has opened up a subject 
which is both important and interesting to 
every teacher; we thank him, and shall feel 
pseasure if further remarks are Called forth from 
‘him or others of our readers, 











case. We should like to have ex; huned to us 
why the falsetto of a man so closely resembles 
in quality the “natural voice” of « woman, so 
close being the resemblance that the ioues of a 
good counter-tenor might easily be mistaken for 


MUS/C RECEIVED. 


The Fairy Quen Waltz, a notice of which will 
appear in due course 








FIRST STEPS IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
Fie. 343, Perpetual Canon, three in one, 
Non no - bis, Do- mi .« ne, non 
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Finite Canon, four in one. 
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Fig. 345. Finite Canon, four in two. 
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SING'NG AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


AR. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Let er-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, visits Sr, 
| John’s Wood, Ealing, Brentfuid, Isleworsh, Kingston on Thames, Claj-ham, Blackheath, Lew sham, 
Norwood, Woodford, Edmonion, etc. 


Mr. ADL'Y has unexceptional references which he will be .appy ‘o forwar |, and holds first class testimonials 
from London Colieges. 


Address :— Mer. J. Adley, The Park, Tottenham, London, fi. 


THE 


LETTER-NOTE METHOD, 
An easy Sys em which 

TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 

FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 


Its Tenets are these :— 






1, That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 
Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts, 


2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BE-T yet invented, 
affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER wh» 
understands his work. 











3, That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (not 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vosalist sings. 


4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 
withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
aid, 











5. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 
staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 


6. That Lettor-note, wiile it is lezible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
ths AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 


7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. 


8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to the 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better class of 
usic. and thus cultivating a higher musical taste. 


MEH LZLOEK & UU Pew tants vvivuny 
Arranged for four voices, Soprano, A'to, Tenor and Bass, by . 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


semen 
Ring the bell, watchman Ilome, sweet home 
Rock me to sleep, mother ’ Ke.vin Grove 
Lulu is our darling pride Tie keel row 
The hazel desl } Bonnie Dundee 
Watching for Pa | The jass o’ Gowrie 
Some fol.s Caller herrin’ 
Hark! the herald angels sing, aad Christians awake | March of the men of Harlech 
Hail Columbia Dulce Domum 
Star-spangied banner Has sorrow thy young days shaded? 
The Marseillaise The young May moon 
‘The watch on the Rhine Rich and rare were the gems she wore 
The German Fatherland Last rose of summer 
The German Rhine Farewell ! but whenever you welcome the hour 
ust before the battle Love’s young dream 
o after the batue Believe me, if all those endearing young charms 
Rule, Britannia The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The tight little Island The minstrel boy 
You gentlemen of England Chorus of musketeers 
The red, white, and blue The old, old song 
Hearts of oak Bells of Aberdovey 
British Grenadiers See our oars with feathered spray 
The Bay of Biscay Oh lady fair 
Annie Laurie The wreath 
God save the Queen Cherry ripe 
The Campbells are comin’ Hail! smiling morn 
Scats wae hae wi’ Wallace bled Russian National Anthem 
Within a mile of Edinboro’ town Russian Bridal Son 
Eulalie Love will find out the way 
Lille Dale To all you ladies 
Annie of the vale My love is but a lassie yet 
Under the willow she’s sleeping The blue bells of Scotland 
Toll the bell | Drink to me only 
When Johnny comes marching home | Dame Durden 
Jessie, the flower of Dunblane ' Here's to the maiden 
Comin’ throush the rye \ 
Arranged by 


G. A. MACFARREN. 


A place in thy memory | Auld lang syne 
Row geatly here, my gondolier Ye banks and braes 
Drive the cold winter away j Silent, O Moyle 
The meeting of the waters | 


London: METZLER & Co., 37, Great Mar!borough Street. W. 


LETTER-NOTE EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


of Elementary Instruction in Singing. —By David Co!vil'e and George Bentley 

In ott ae oes 4 See aes site. Price in cloth, gilt tewseres, 1s, 6:., in wrapper, Is. 

THE PUPIL'S HANDBOOK.—Containing the Songs, Exercises and D’agrams in the above course, pub- 
lished separa'ely. In two paris, price 3d. each, ' 

THE LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD, Flementary Division.—A course of elementary instruction 
in vocal music, by David Colvill.. lu ths course the notes are lettered throughout. Price, in cloth, gilt lettered 
1s. 6d,, in wrapper. Is, ; ; 

THE CHORAL GUIDE.—Containing the Songs, Fxercises a d Diagrams in the above course, published 
separately. 11 two parts, price 3:1. each, 

THE JUNIOR COURSE.—A ccurse of elementary practice in vocal music, by David Colville. Arranged 
for treble and ai.o with @/ 2, bass, and suitable for schools or junior classes. In penny numbers. 

THE OHORAL PRIMER.—A cour-e of elementary training, by David Colville. In this course the notes 
are leticred throughout. Price sixpence, in wrapper or in penny nu nbers. 

THE SINGING SOHO0L.—A new work, in prenarat on. 

FIRST STEPS IN MUSIOAL COMPOSITION.—Now appearing in Tie QuAVER. 

TWELVE REASONS FOR LEARNING TO SING AT SIGHT.—A leaflet for: gratuitous distribution. 


Teachers can oba'n copie-, at a nominal charge per én or hun trecd. 


THE TRANSPOSITION INDEX.—A card with a moveable index, useful for the purpose of explaining 


the theory of Keys, transposition, mod uation, &c. Price 6d. 


HP yr LRA oh ‘nee 
PUPIL'S CERTIFICATES of Prof.ctency.—Alll teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use | 
certificate in their ciasses a, a test and stimulus. Blank certifica’es, 10d. per dozen, past free. : 
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